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BARON DIMSDALE'S REVIEW, Kc. 


1 


Wies Law my letter to Sir Robert Bar- 
ker, and George Stackpoole, Eſquire, in 
favour of the Society for: General Inoculation, I 
well knew (as every one who had read his pub- 
lications muſt” know) that Baxon DiMsDALE 
Was a determined opponent of that Society : : but 
as he was a perſon for whom I had really à re- 
ard, I thought is no ſuperfluous civility to de- 
clare, that the part I took was taken from opinion 
only, not from any idea of contradiction to him. 
Without the leaſt intention of deriving any im- 
portance to myſelf, I likewiſe caſually mentioned 
the friendſhip which I ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt between 
us, and expreſſed my ſentiments reſpecting his cha- 
racter ; ſentiments, indeed, which a man in his 
ſtation muſt naturally wiſh to be entertained of 
him by the public in general, viz. that © he was 
a gentleman, and a-ſkilful phyſician,” - 

The BARON sͤ return for this inſtance of cour- 
tely, was certainly not the moſt pleaſing. In his 


Remarks 


l 


Remarks on my Letter, the acquaintance I had 
claimed with him was diſavowed in terms which 
the commoneit penetration muſt perceive to in- 
dicate the moſt ſovereign diſdain of the claimant, 
as a perſon totally beneath notice. The imputa- 
tion of falſchood, is an imputation in which no man 
of ſpirit can acquicſce. It became then my buſi- 
neſs, in ſome Ob/ervations on his Remarks, to ſhew 
that my acquaintance with him was ſuch as I had 
allerted; nor was it thought unneceſlary to hint 
at the probable cauſes which had ſo ſuddenly 
changed his civilities to me as a friend; into con- 
tempt as an almoſt ſtranger. The contents of my 
above-mentioned Obſervations have produced a Re- 
view, which is the preſent object of attention. 

The firſt paragraph of this Review contains an 
apology for the Baron's aforeſaid needleſs. dif- 
avowal of my acquaintance; an' apology, which 
is, indeed, a literary curioſity. Speaking of the 
unfortunate | paſſage in my Letter, To paſs it 
4 er, ſays he, might have been deemed ne- 
« gligent or uncivil, or conſtrued into a fondnefs 
Hof praiſe, which, being profeſſedly built upon an 
“ intimacy ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt between Dr. Lett- 
« ſom and myſelf, I was conſcious could not be 
.« juſt: As I found myſelf unable to return the 
compliment, and ſincerely diſliked ſuch hind. of 
« incenſe, I made uſe of ſome. expreſſions, which 
« I. own were deſigned to ſhew that diſlike, but 
« without the leaſt intention of exciting Dr. Lett- 
< ſom's anger.” 

BAR DinsDALE's idea of civility, it tank 
hs owned, is ſomewhat peculiar. Suppoſing a per- 
ſon had expreſſed himſelf concerning me in a man- 
ner which I could not entirely approve, if, never- 


— I were inclined to ſhew ſuch perſon civility, 
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I ſhould imagine that civility more properly ſhewn 
by a ſilent negligence, than by charging him with 


falſehood even in the obliqueſt manner. 


That BARON] DrmsDALE's delicacy ſhould be 
ſo extremely ſhocked at the thought of being ſuſ- 
pected of a fondneſs for praiſe, may, to ſome, ſeem 
rather extraordinary; but his declaration that the 
praiſe which I gave him, whether liked or diſliked, 
could not be juſt, becauſe it was founded on a ſup- 
poſed intimacy between us, is more extraordinary 
ſtill, I afferted, that BARON DiMSDALE was a 
gentleman and a diſcerning phyſician; but my 
aſſertion could not alter the fact one way or the 
other. If he really was not ſo, my praiſe was un- 
doubtedly unjuſt; if he really was ſo, my praiſe, on 
whatever it was built, whether popular opinion or 
perſonal intimacy, was as undoubtedly beſtowed 
with, juſtice. The BARON, however, has here 
drawn once more a concluſion againſt . himſelf *: 
I praiſed him as a gentleman and a diſcerning phy- 

ſician; my praiſe, he declares, he was conſcious 
could not be juſt ; he, therefore, muſt be conſcious 
he has no title to the honour of thoſe characters. 
He ſeems willing, however, that his antagoniſt 
ſhould rank in the ſame predicament ; and by telling 


me that he is “ unable to return my compliment,” 


pretty plainly hints his opinion of my pretenſions 
to the poſſeſſion of gentility and diſcernment. His 
diſſike of “ ſuch kind of incenſe” as mine, might 
probably be ſincere ; ſome perſons will accept the 
wreath from one hand, and not from another; per- 


* See Remarks, p. 16. where he declares my character of him 
2 — 52 and a man of diſcernment, to be * laviſh andi Il- 
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haps he declines accepting it from any he deems his 
inferiors *. 15s 

Whether or no, by expreſſing his diſlike, he de- 
figned to excite my anger, is a point I do not pre- 
tend to decide; but he muſt naturally ſuppoſe the 
man endued with an uncommon portion of apathy 
or patience, who would not be diſpleaſed at being 

in the moſt degrading ſituation in which it 
was poſſible to place him; that of a perſon, whoſe 
acquaintance could not poflibly be acknowledged. 
He obſerves that the diſtribution of his Remarks 
among his friends, and his advertiſing them to be 
left at coffee-houſes for public inſpection, ſeems to 
have given offence to me, and, as he thinks, without 
reaſon; his proceedings in this reſpect, could give 
me offence ſo far only as my own reputation was 
concerned. If his diſavowal of our acquaintance 
was an injury, the further that injury was extend- 
ed by an induſtrious circulation, the greater was 
the occaſion for offence. 

My two pages of criticiſm on the paragraph in 
which he diſclaims my acquaintance, he ſays, he 
ſhall paſs over without reply. It is doubtleſs moſt 
prudent to paſs over what he finds himſelf unable 
to anfwer. 

He now proceeds to examine the evidence I ad- 
duced to prove that our acquaintance was not ſo 
ſuperficial as it had been repreſented by him 

« 'The firſt inſtance given,” ſays he, “ is our 
joint attendance on a patient in White-hart Court, 
ce where the Doctor thinks our viſits muſt ſome- 
bon. times have exceeded an hour. At this patient's 


Pope of the famous Duke of Wharton, that he could not 
be contented without the praiſe of fools and women. Perhaps 
Baxon DIMSDALE will not be contented with any praiſe but 


from the mouths of nobles and primers, 4 
'4 
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| Af . 
& fa gentle woman for whom I had a particular ro- 
4 gard) I met Dr. Lettſom in company with ano- 
« ther phyſician, I believe, three times; the du- 
« ration of our viſits was proportioned to the im- 
« portance of the caſe, but no converſation paſſed 
« but what immediately related to it; ſo that this 
„ very well coincides with what I have ſaid © that 
mutual cjvilities have paſſed the very few times 
« e have had occaſion to meet. “ *. 

The above-mentioned patient was my wifeꝰs ſiſter, 
and her huſband was partner in the banking buſi- 
neſs with the BARON. Connections of this nature 
muſt neceſſarily produce ſome degree of intimacy. 
That no converſation paſſed at the medical viſits 
but what immediately related to the caſe, is indeed 
probable ; but as the Baron and myſelf were both 
frequently at the houſe, our interviews were not 
confined to that occaſion, or the duration of them 
limited to the uſual time of a conſultation +. 

„The next inſtance produced,” ſays he, © is of 
„the Doctor's dining with me at my houſe in 
«* Hertford in 1773, to introduce a kinſman of his 
to my family:“ there he&acknowledges his want 
of recollection. “ This,” he adds, © is certainly 
true; I did not recollect it.” 

« 'The laſt,” be ſays, © is, that Dr. Lettſom dined 
* with me in company with the Ruſſian ambaſſa- 
dor, and {ome pther gentlemen in 1774. This 


* Review, a | 

+ At this houſe the Bax ox ſometimes employed himſelf in an- 
ſwering the letters of his foreign correſpondents, and that in a 
language wherein I apprehend he could not expreſs himſelf with 
the greateſt facility, This is a circumſtance I could not have 
wihes to repreſent me, 


« I well 


[6 1 


« I well remember &; it was towards the end of 
4 July 1774, when Dr. Lettſom ſent for me to an 
„ inn in Hertford, and expreſſed a deſire to ſee 
“ Omiah, who was then inoculated under my care. 
A invited the Doctor to favour me with his com- 

“ pany to dinner. Many queſtions were aſked at 
this meeting by the Doctor relative to this na- 
“ tive of Natea, but little did we apprehend for 
« what purpoſe. However, I was ſoon after ral- 
« lied by one of the company on the retentive me- 
* mory of the inquiſitive friend I had introduced, 
ho in the ſhort time ſpent with us, had collect- 
“ ed many anecdotes of Omiah, and without the 
“ leaſt apology, ' furniſhed a monthly publication 

« with a long letter reciting the eee * 
& had paſſed at my table +.” 

That I ſent for BA RO DiMsDALE to an inn 
is a circumſtance I do not recollect; but if I really 
took that liberty, it muſt have been taken on the 
preſumption that it was authoriſed by a former 
intimacy 1. This I do recollect, that an obliging 
gentleman of Hertford accompanied me to Omial's 
lodgings, where my conference with the native of 
Ulatca was ſupported by the aid of an interpreter. 
Partly by this means, and partly from the common 
diſcourſe of the day, I obtained the anecdotes 
which the BARON charges me with obtaining at 
his table; and which I thought might prove en- 


*, This I well akon In a manuſcript copy of this 
Review communicated to me by himſelf, he ſays, 9is 7 ſhall 
never forget.” TI leave the reader to make his own comment on 
this alteration, | 

f Review, p. 6. 

t There was no occaſion to apply to Bax oN DinsDALE for 2 
Gzht of Omiah. He walked frequently about the town, and ſeve- 
ral times paſſed the inn where I had alighted, during the ſhort 
time I was there, | 

tertaining 


3 
tertaining to thoſe whoſe curioſity was excited by 
the arrival -of this famous foreigner. To ſhew 
with what juſtice I am accuſed of reciting the con- 
verſation at BA RN DIMSDALE's. table, I ſhall in- 
ſert at the end of this work an entire copy of the 


long letter he refers to *, cheerfully ſubmitting 
my conduct to the impartial examination of that 


Public, whom I innocently meant to amuſe. and 


inform. That it was a crime to mention BARON 


Dis DALE'S name in print without his leave, or 


that he claimed an excluſive monopoly of the 
words and actions of Omiah, I did not know ; but 
that, by my procedure in this matter, the Ba RON 


was more than a little irritated, is ſufficiently evi- 


dent from the whole tenor of the above-quoted 
paragraph, the ſuppreſſion whereof might perhaps 
have been an act of prudence. 

My noble antagoniſt ſeems much ſurpriſed, that 
I ſhould conſider the introduction of his ſon to a 
medical | conſultation, | as an improper intruſion, 
To ſeveral phyſicians” ſays he, of the firſt rank 
“in this metropolis, with whom I pretend. to no 
particular friendſhip; I have uſed no other in- 
« troduction on ſuch occaſions, than, —Sir, this 
„is my {on;—and: without a ſingle exception, he 
has been invited to be preſent at our conſulta- 
“tions. Such are the liberal {ſentiments that ac- 
4 company the man of education and the gentle- 
„man.“ 

Among the faculty, I believe it is generally un- 
derſtood as an uncommon and i improper ſtep to in- 
troduce a third perſon to a medical conſultation, 
unrequeſted by the patient or his Im” 'There 


. Appendix. + Review, p. 7. . 
| could 
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tould be ne magic in the words, 4 Sir, this is 


my ſon, that could render it otherwiſe in the 

8 — above ſpeciſied. The phyficians who on ſo 
broad a hint from the father invited the ſon to be 
preſent; might be very ſenſible of the impropriety 
bf that hint, but conſidering the popular character 
bf the father, could not omit the invitation with- 
out appearing deficient in common civility. | 
« But Dr. Lettſom, obſerves the Ba kox, © to 
© my great ſupriſe; infers from this a conſiderable 
be gegres of friendſhip and freedom, adding, my 
« regard for him made me overloook ſmall puncti- 
« Hos, and cheerfully acquieſce in any thing whick 


. pe Fhotlg ht might promote the . of his fa- 


beet mi ty * N. % 
A proceeding of the- kind in queſtion; contrary to 
an eſtabliſhed etiquette of the profeſſion, though 1 


admit it no certain criterion of friendſhip, muſt un- 
doubtedly be an inſtance of great freedom taken 
both with the other phyſicians and with me. I 
could hot, as above hinted, object to it conſiſtently 


with common politeneſs ;obut could I have ſo ob- 


Jetted ( whatever might be my private thoughts 


of _ matter abſtratedly conſidered) I. ſhould 
not; becauſe 1 wiſhed to acquieſce in any thing 


hien the BARON e might promote the inte- 


reſt of his family. 
To me, the ceremonious introduction of —« Sir, 


ec this is my ſon,” was indeed unneceſſary ; I was 
perſonally acquainted with the ſon ; I then reſpect- 


ed him, I do ſtill reſpect him; we have had no 
difference, nor do I mean to reflect on him in any 


ching that may be {aid on the preſent occaſion. - 


The BAROx's oſtentatious 8 of his ſon's 


1 8 0 Review, p-. 7. 


education 


. 
education and experience, had ſurely teen as well 
omitted: That the Doctor may not feel himſelf 
« too much degraded, I will tell him, that this 
« ſon of mine had been four ſucceſlive years a re- 
« gular ſtudent in Edinburgh; attended the lec- 
« tures of the ſeveral profeſſors, and after having 
« paſſed through the ufual examinations; took his 
4 — of Doctor of Phyſic where he had ſtu- 
« died; and further, the diſeaſe we attended to- 
* gether was the ſmallpox; and I believe this 
« young man had ſeen more patients under that 
« diſtemper than Dr. Lettſom then had, or probably 
« may do as long as he lives &.“ 

The inſinuation that 1 felt myſelf degraded on 
the above occaſion, is groundleſs; ; whatever ma 
be the caſe with others, I never thought myſe 
degraded by connections with an equal; or even 
with a reputable inferior, nor ever thought of ſu- 
perciliouſly diſclaiming their acquaintance. The 
education mentioned by Baron DiIMsDALE, is no 
more than is, or ought to be, the education of eve- 
ry regular phyſician; but perhaps the hiſtory of 
his ſon's- medical ſtudies was given as the hiſtory 
of a-novelty in the family. The eulogium, con- 
cerning matter of experience, ſeems founded on too 
implicit a belief in one reſpect, and a too vague 
probability in the other. Had the BARON con- 
ſidered the length of time I have been employed 
in a public inſtitution, in which thouſands of pa- 
tients come annually under my care, he would 
have ſpoken of the paſt with more modeſty and re- 
ſerve; and as-to' the future, he ſhould have re- 
membered that future events are inſcrutable. * 


In another e ſays be, N 51 am abel 
* Review, p. 75 6. | | 
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4 ed on the declaration that we never had any 


epiſtolary correſpondence, which, without Dr. 
..< Lettſom's being able to produce a ſingle inſtance, 


is concluded by ſaying, © that we neither of us 
had much leiſure for writing, but that letters 
have paſſed between us, I can ſafely aſſert *. 

Acquaintance, and even intimacy, frequently 
ſubſiſt, when a literary correſpondence does not. 
A correſpondence, therefore, would not have been 


produced as a proof of intimacy, had not BARON 


DiMsDALE poſitively . declared that none ever 
exiſted between us F. I am unfortunately nnable 
to produce a ſingle letter of the Ba Rox s, but it 
was to an act of friendſhip to him that I owe the 
Inability. Copies of my own letters I rarely pre- 


ſerve. Letters of my friends when the ſubject does 


not require preſervation I uſually deſtroy, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as would diſcredit the writer; were 
they to fall into improper hands. The two laſt 
letters I received from BA RON DiMsDALE, were 
on a ſubject of a public nature, in which others 


were intereſted; and to others, conſequently, I was 
obliged to communicate them. Thoſe to whom 
they were ſhewn, appeared fo diſguſted at the con- 
ents, particularly the almoſt perpetual repetition 
-of his titular appellation of Ba RON, that I was de- 


termined they ſhould not remain in exiſtence to 


his diſgrace. This circumſtance there are perſons 


ready to teſtify. And here the remark may not be 
ml WEI that it ſeems ſome what wonderful that 


* enen of Dr, Lahoo. 5 Obſervation, p· 8. 
4 Remarks on a Letter, p. 16. 

t This is to be underſtood as rior to the Ban ON's fr attack 
in his Rem on my Letter. Since that period our correſpond- 
ence has been conſiderably enlarged, Fe had the honour of 
receiving ſeveral letters from him 


7 ol 
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the man who is ſo fond of an empty title when 
appropriated by himſelf *, ſhould be ſo. provoked 
at being credited with the real character of a gen- 
tleman by another, as publicly to diſclaim both 
the attribute and the attributer. i nn 
BARON DIMSPDALE now“ requeſts the reader 
« to determine whether the intercourſe between 
« Dr. L. and himſelf, bears the appearance of a long 
« and intimate friendſhip.” ' To the determina- 
tion of the reader on this point, I readily ſubmit. 
I never was abſurd enough to pretend, that our 
friendſhip was a counterpart to the friendſhips of 
antiquity, or even that it amounted to a very ſtrict 
intimacy. - I never wiſhed it to be thought more than 
I myſelf really thought it; a courteous intercourſe, 
accompanied with ſome degree of confidence be- 
tween two acquaintance on equal terms. But I 
muſt own I did not like to be diſclaimed as an 


almoſt unknown, and, by implication, uncharacter- 


ed inferior, ; oa 2051 Cop Tor tat 
He terms this conteſt about our ſuppoſed inti- 
macy, ridiculous : he is requeſted to recollect 
from what it originated, and to aſk himſelf whether 
it did not originate from a ſuperlative degree of 
pride, not only ridiculous but contemptible || ?  ' 


ge alſo the titles of his printed works, Boch Phyfeian and 
actual Counſellor of State to the Autocratrix of all Ruſſias. 
The Honourable, &c. &&. n 
; ba of Dr. Lettſom's Obſervations, p. 972f. 

|| Should it be retorted, that my reſentment of the BAR oN 


paragraph mult proceed from pride; I reply, that it proceeded 


from a different and more important motive. My paragraph and 
his cannot rank in one predicament; mine was a compliment, his 


- a difavowal; mine could not poſſibly injure him, his muſt ne- 


ceſſarily injure me wherever I was not known, 


t 1 1 


He nine quotes * a paſſage from my * 
tions: Private character is almoſt to every man 
e of more or leſs importance, but to a phyſician 

it is of the greateſt; the defence of private cha- 
4 racter in the caſe of a phyſician, muſt therefore 
be admitted as an a fufficiently valid.“ 
Would any one, ſays he, believe that the in- 
& diter of thefe ſentiments could fo far forget him- 
« ſelf as to aſperſe the character of another, whom 
“% he had before laviſhly praiſed, and that for no 
„ other reaſon, but his not entertaining the fame 
“ idea of Fr friendſhip ſubfiſting between them ay 
« himſelf f: 

That I have aſperſed the character of BARON 
DiMsDALE, remains to be proved; but ſuppoſing 
Thad, it would have been not for his entertaining 

an idea of our friendſhip different from my own, 
but for his treating me with arrogance and con- 
tempt, as an inſolent pretender to connections with 
my ſuperiors which did not ſubſiſt. 

To prove that I have aſperſed his character, he 
proceeds as follows: „Dr. Lettfom has, without 

“ the leaſt foundation, and againſt all appearances, 
& admitted a ſuſpicion that he had given me offence 
„ by his viſits to Hertford, and particularly on 

“ account of his having met in conſultation, and 
4 contracted a friendſhip with, another phyſician 

„„ in that neighbonrhood. In ſupport of theſe 
6 opinipns he has very unwarrantably thrown out 
« reflections againſt me, equally groundlcth, ins 
* jurions, and untrue. 

Loan make great allowances for a heated ima- 


© # Review, p. 9, 10. n 
IJ Baron DimsDaLE here admits that he did not entertain 
the ſame idea of our friendſhip as myſelf ; my idea was, that it 


Was real, What then 1 is the inenencef 


« | gination, 


19 BY be 


2 gination, but none for a perſon who can de- 
« liberately and falſely attack the character of 
« another. Yet ſuch is the light the Doctor muſt 


appear in to any one, Who reads and attends to 


„ what follows. | 

« For brevity ſake I ſhall make few quotations, 
« but ſhall refer the reader to the Doctor's rela- 
« tion of his viſits to Hertford in the year 1778, 
« beginning where his ſuſpicions are firſt noticed. 
« * Perhaps I was treading on interdicted ground” 
* Entrance on the precincts of the Baron's me- 
« dical domain, might poſſibly be a treſpaſs! not 
« eaſy to be forgiven. | 

Vet it ſeems, by his own account, that when 


« he waited on me this diſguſt was artfully con- 
. cealed. * + If he had really then any diſguſt at 


e my abovementioned attendance with Dr. Wal- 
« ley, the emotions of it were ſo carefully ſup- 
« preſſed that no appearance of it could be dif- 
« covered; fuch unreſervedneſs, on the contrary, 
666 « prevailed in his behaviour, as tended to heighten 
« my ideas of the ſincerity and ardour of his 
cee friendfhip.'” 
« And at his third and laſt viſit, it _ the 


« hypocriſy was carried ſtill further. 


« Þ Notwithſtanding the diſcourſe that nad 
« paſſed betwixt us on Inoculation, no marks of 
6 iſtance or diſguſt were perceptible in his con- 
« duct; far indeed from any thing of that kind, 


b he fivourcd me with what muſt at leaſt bear the 


& reſemblance of a more than common reſpect. 
« He had a patient, he ſaid, a child with whoſe 
« parents I was acquainted, on whoſe cafe he 
« wiſhed me to be conſulted, and had accordingly 


Page 17, + Page 22. f Page 26. 
_—.: 
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« ſent to apprize the family of my . He 
then preſſed me to dine with him, in company 
with the friends of his abovementioned patient, 
ee and my prior engagement only prevented me 
« from complying nh his n kind invi- 
tation. 

The reader is deſired to — on. Dr. 
“ Lettſom has paid me the compliment of having, 
« during this intercourſe, concealed the ran- 
« cour of an envious heart under the maſk of 
« friendſhip. If this be true, I am contented to 
“be eſteemed infamous. If the charge be falſe, I 
« leave to others the delineation of the chafuſter | 

of the detra tor.“ * | 5 

Surpriſed as I was at the ſudden tranſition i in Ba- 
Ron DIMs DAL E's behaviour, from the greateſt- 
courteſy to evident diſguit, and not conceiving that 

the compliment paid him in my letter to Sir Ro- 

bert Barker, &c. could poſſibly be the fole cauſe 

of that tranſition, it was natural to ſeek ſome 
other. Conjectures or ſuſpicions offered themſelves, 
hut they were expreſſed with caution, and even if 
juſtly founded, would not affect his character as 
aſperſions, without it were a diſhonour for one 

man to be offended at the conduct of another. 

That theſe conjectures or ſuppoſitions, however, 
were not juſtly founded, he has not proved, nor- 
can prove without his own word is nid as 
valid evidence. | 15 

The grievance, however, lies a - That 1 

| ſhould ſuppoſe him at all privately diſpleaſed, while 
he openly diſcovered no tokens of diſpleaſure. This 
idea he expreſſes in the ſtrong terms of concealing” 

the © rancour of an envious heart er the maſk 
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« of friendſhip. If this,” ſays he, © be true, I am 
« contented to be eſteemed infamous.” * He has 
here propoſed a teſt of his own' character, and if it 

be eſtabliſhed, he muſt abide the conſequence. “ If 
« the charge be falſe,” ſays he, I leave to others 
„ the delineation - of the character of the de- 
« tractor . I made no poſitive charge true or 
falfe, and therefore cannot properly be accuſed of 
« detraction 7. 

Whether or not BARON Drus DALE had con- 
pars diſguſt at my viſiting a patient in Hertford ; 
at my commencing an acquaintance with Dr. Wal- 
ley; or from my converſation with himſelf on Ino- 
.culation; it ſeems pretty clear, he had conceived” © 
diſguſt againſt me long ago on another occaſion. 
This was reſpecting the affair of Omiah already 
mentioned. My conduct in that affair, ſuppoſing 
his account of it to be true ||,” it muſt have been 
impoſlible for him not to reſent ; and even ſuppo- 
ſing his account of it to be falſe, his own words 
plainly evince that it was reſented, and remem- 
bered with reſentment to the preſent moment. 
„This,“ ſays he, „ well remember.” In his 
manuſcript of the Review communicated to me, - 
„This,“ ſays he, © 7/aall never forget.” Now as 
after this, he treated me with much civility, and 
invited me to that table where I had fo groſsly 
oftended ; though I will not ſtate the matter in his 
on ſtrong terms of © concealing the rancour of an 
* envious heart under the maſk of frienaſhip ,” yet 


% Review, f 
1 For inſtance, * 1 faid, a gre? Yo as 1 on inter- 
died ground, I ſaid alſo \ which BARON DiMmsDALE has omitted 
to quote) perhaps I æuas not. 

Via. That J had recited in prine the converſation at his table. 
_ r 1774, five years ago. 
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de muſt * me in thinking his behaviour evin- 


ced no great degree of ſincerity, and that he would 
have acted prudently in not propoſing the above 
teſt of his own character. 

To prove that my abovementioned conjectures, 
however natural, were wrong, Baron DIS 
DALE introduces the following curious paſlage. 

« 'The fact ſtands ſimply thus: 

« Before Dr. Lettſom was called to the patient 

at Hertford, I had been requeſted by a young 

„ gentlewoman, daughter to the patient in queſ- 


_ < tion, to viſit her mother, and on excuſing my- 


« ſelf, becauſe I wiſhed to decline practice, and 
* never met the phyſician who attended, ſhe men- 
« tioned her thoughts of deſiring the attendance 
4 of Dr. Lettſom. This propoſal I very much en- 
<« couraged, and I believe it was on the ſecond 


s viſit, that, hearing the Doctor was at Hertford, 


I requeſted to ſpeak with him, and he called at 


.< my houſe. He knows very well, that I wiſhed 


to communicate to him ſome information that I 
thought would enable him to take the part of a 
« friend, as well as of a phyſician, in a family that 
I had many years known, and greatly reſpected. 


„The converſation that I have recited then fol- 


„ lowed, without the leaſt injunction of ſecreſy; 


„ which could not be implied in a diſcourſe upon a 


topic ſo general and public; for which reaſon I 
„ think myſelf fully juſtified in publiſhing it, 
„ though I do not wonder that the Doctor had ra- 


„ ther not have been reminded of what he then 


« ſaid. 
« I think this true relation of my having con- 


« tributed to the Doctor's viſiting the patient, 


« knowing that he was to meet Dr. Walley, will 


« "GY prove that I was neither averſe from, 
nor 


| 1 


* 

« nor offended at, the meaſure; but to make the 
« point clear beyond a doubt, I muſt tell the Doc- 
« tor, that I have for ſome years wiſhed to decline 
practice, have, as occaſion offered, made it known, 
« and ſometimeg have been abſent from Hertford 
« for four or five months tagether ; determining, 
« however, not abſolutely to refuſe viſiting either 
“ rich or poor, wherever I may be ſituated, and 
“ when ſuch viſits are particularly deſired #,” *© 

To prove the affirmative or negative of a mere 
conjecture, is in ſome circumſtances no eaſy taſk, — 
If I have not been able to prove the one in the 


- caſe in queſtion, I believe it muſt be allowed, BA- 


RON DIMSDALE has not very ſatisfactorily proved 


the other. —In what manner, or to what degree, 


he encouraged the propoſal for calling me to the 
patient at Hertford, he has not ſpecified : I ſhall 
only remark, that I know not how he could have 
diſcouraged it with decency f. But it may be 
further obſerved, that it ſeems very extraordinary 
he ſhould eſteem that identical perſon proper “ ro 


„ take the part of a friend, as well as phyſician, in 


« a family he had many years known and greatly re- 
« ſpedted,” whom in a few months after he affected 
to reprobate in public print as a perſon of whom 
he had ſcarcely any knowledge. The reader, who 
compares the above-quoted paſſage, with his diſ- 
avowal of me in his Remarks Þ, the “ flight ac- 
« quaintance ſubſiſting between us,” the * mutual 
* ctvilities that have paſſed the very few times we 


* 


» k 


* Review, p. 12, 13, 14. | | 
I did not owe my introduction to this _—_ to the BAR ox: 
the daughter, wha refided in London, and had long been my pa- 
nent, introduced me to her mother. 2 

} Remarks, p. 16. | | 
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Fuſtified in doing what he ſays I did, in publiſhing 
the diſcourſe at his table on Omiali, a topic not at 


WES  - 


4 have met,” and the © only hour we have ſpent to- 


« gether,” muſt ſurely impute ſuch inconſiſtency 


to a memory too treacherous to be truſted on the 


moſt trifling occaſions, or to ſomething much 
worſe, to deliberate wilful milapgeeheaſion, or in- 
tentional fallehood. _ x | 
BARON DIMSDALE thinks himſelf fully juſtified 
in publiſhing our diſcourſe on Inoculation, becauſe 
it was a topic of public and general concern: by 
ity. of reaſon, I might have thought myſelf 


all of a more private nature. He thinks his havin 
contributed to my viſiting the aboyemention 
patient, knowing at the ſame time that I was to 


meet Dr. Walley, ſufficiently proves that he was 


neither averſe to the meaſure, nor offended at it: 


there is no evidence, but his own aſſertion, that he 


contributed to my viſits, and in caſe there were, 
there is no neceſſity for the concluſion. Situations 
alter circumſtances, and the ſituation in queſtion 


might be ſuch, that he could not in appearance but 
- concur with a proceeding, which might in reality 
be not the molt pleaſing. 


But to make the point clear beyond a doubt, 
viz. that he was not offended at my viſiting the 
patient, and meeting Dr. Walley, he ſays, he 
* muſt tell me that he has for ſome years wi/hed to 
« decline practice, has, as occaſion offered, made it 
« known, and has ſometimes been abſent from 
* Hertford four or five months together; deter- 
« mining however not abſolutely to refuſe viſiting 
4 either rich or poor, wherever he may be ſituated, 
« when ſuch viſits are particularly deſired. This 
ſeems, - however, ſo far from making the point 
elear, that it involves it in tenfold ** 


L 10 1 

Had he indeed totally detlined buſineſs, he could 
not have been angry at my viſiting the patient; 
but ſtill he might have been angry at my meeting 
a perſon, with whom he was not on good terms; 
and if he had been on good terms with Dr. Wal 
ley, why did he never meet him as a phyſician? 
But there is ſomewhat further in this paſſage 
worthy notice. That a perſon ſhould wiſh 70 
decline a thing, and at the ſame time take ſuch 
ſteps as muſt render the declining it impoſſible, is 
really unaccountable. The man ſurely could not 
ſcriouſly propoſe to relinquiſh practice, who deter- 
mined to attend when he was deſired *. Phyſicians, 
as I apprehend, never attend but when they are 
ſent for; what the BARON therefore means, by par- 
ticularly deſiring his attendance, I leave to him- 
ſelf to explain. But that he ſometimes departed 
from this determination, not to refuſe viſiting rich 
or poor, when particularly deſired, is evident. He 
was, according to his own account, particularly de- 
ſired to viſit the abovementioned patient by her 
own daughter, but refuſed. But he excuſed him- 

ſelf, becauſe he wiſhed to decline practice. Phis 
was a curious reaſon indeed ! If he wifhed to de- 
cline practice, why did he make a determination 
not to decline it ? If he thought proper to make 
ſuch a determination, why did he not adhere to it 
uniformly in one caſe as well as another ? But 


In conſequence of Baton Drinsparz's ſuppoſed intentions 
of reſigning practice, ſeveral phyſicians ſucceſſively attempted to 
ſettle at Hertford, and were regularly undeceived by his conduct. 
One entleman of my acquaintatice, after many endeavours, pro- 
cured an explanation from the Baz ox, of what he really meant 
by refigning ice; which explanation was, that he would at- 
tend rich poor when ſent for. Satisfied with this, the gen- 
tleman left the town, and now refides in a capital city, whete his 
merits were no ſooner known than rewarded. | 
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there was in this caſe a cauſe for exception: he 
never met the phyſician * who attended. Before 
his determination had been made, he ſhould have 
conſidered that Dr. Walley was in extenſive prac- 
tice, in which there muſt frequently occur caſes 
to require conſultation ; conſequently, that in not 
reſigning to ſome other gentleman who would 
meet the Doctor, he was, for his own caprice, ſub- 
jecting the country to almoſt inſuperable difficul- 
ties. But what can be ſaid of a man whoſe aſſer- 
tions, compared with his conduct, form a complete 
paradox? Why he never met Dr. Walley, is a 
ſubject that remains for diſcuſſion. 

_ His next paragraph conſiſts ſolely of aſſurances, 


that I was not treading on interdicted ground; that 


he was glad I viſited the aforeſaid patient; that he 
was never jealous or diſpleaſed at my connection 
with Dr. Walley; that he was perfectly ſincere in 
all he ſaid to me; that I ſhould have met with a 
hearty welcome, if 1 had accepted his invitation 
to dinner the laſt time I was at Hertford .; and 


© that there is no character he holds ſo deſpicable, as 


that which is diſtinguiſhed by falſehood and hypo- 
criſy. The validity of theſe aſſurances, depending 
ſolely on his own veracity, they need no examina- 
tion or comment. Whatever may be faid in ſuch 
caſes, the world will ſtill think as it pleaſes. - 
With reſpect to the child, in whoſe caſe I wiſh- 
« ed him to be conſulted—it was ſimply this: 
. © 'Fhe child was dangerouſly: ill, and I ſhould 
% have been glad to have had the affiſtance of any 


4 phyſi cian, of whoſe abilities JI entertained a good 


« opinion, who had happened to have been on the 


4 1 and with a double propriety in this caſe, 


2 Dx, Walley. | + Review, p. 14. 
_ « becauſe 
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« becauſe Dr. Lettſom was intimately acquainted 
& with the parents, who were then' at Hertford. 
« Surely this cannot be eſteemed more than com- 
« mon reſpect *.“ 

With his uſual conſiſtency of ſentiment he here 
implicitly acknowledges, that he entertained a good 
opinion of my medical abilities, though before, 
when I credited him with entertaining a good opi- 
nion of his own, he declared himſelf unable to 
« return the compliment T. But he ſays, he 
ſhould have been glad to have had the aſſiſtance of 
any phyſician, of whoſe abilities he entertained a 
good opinion, who had happened to have been on 
the ſpot. How does this declaration operate with 
regard to Dr. Walley? Dr. Walley was on the 
ſpot—will BARON DiMSDALE ſay, that he has 
not a good opinion of Dr. Walley's medical abi- 
lities ? 

We are now come to one of the moſt. important 
parts of the Review. 

„Thus much for the viſits to Hertford ; but I 
„ muſt not part with the Doctor, without denying 
« the untruths he has aſſerted of me reſpecting Dr. 
« Walley, whoſe name he has frequently intro- 
« duced without any apparent purpoſe. In page 22. 
« he ſays, during the Few minutes we paſled to- 
6ce gether, he introduced the circumſtances of a 
« diſpute between himſelf and Dr. Walley.” And 
„page 17. but with Dr. Walley, though perhaps 
« not his inferior in education, learning, reputa 
cc tion, or extent of practice, the Baron, from 
« motives of private ny; had always refuſed 
«. to conſult. _ 

„ With regard to the firſt aſſertion, 'it is cer- 


* Review, Pe 7 $o T Ibid. p. 3. 
„ 5 tainly 
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& tainly miſtaken ; for I never had a diſpute of any 
“ kind with Dr. Walley in my life. | 
« How he became acquainted with my private 
« animoſity, remains for him to explain. I can 
only ſay, no charge can be more groundleſs. Dr. 
“ Walley and I do not meet as phyſicians ; but, as 
“ to private animolity, it is ſo far from being true, 
« with reſpect to myſelf, that I ſhould be ex- 
« tremely ready to do Dr. Walley any good office, 
« and I verily believe he would as willingly aſſiſt 
« me, if requeſted *.” | * 
I ſhould be very ſorry to introduce Dr. Walley's 
name in any publication of mine, in a manner 
which he might diſapprove. My Obſervations were 
communicated to him. in manuſcript, and returned 
without objection 7. With regard to the word 
diſpute, when I uſed it, I did not attend fo much i 
to the preciſe ſignification, as to the general lax 
idea, which I thought it might ſerve to convey. 
I did not mean to inſinuate, that there had been be- 
tween Baron DIMSDALE and Dr. Walley, a ſe- 
ries of altercations in public company, a literary 
controverſy, a law ſuit, or a duel. So far as my 
expreſſion may be deemed to intend any of theſe, 
I'ſtand corrected, and am ready to retract it. By 
the word diſpute (though not with the ſtricteſt 
propriety), I meant a variance, or miſunderſtand- 
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* Review, p. 15, 16. 

+ The manuſcript of my Ob/crwations was ſent alſo to Bak on 
D1imMsDALE, ſubmitting it to his correction, with a declaration that 
I wiſhed to obtain juſtice only on the ground of truth. Then was 
his time to have objected to it, if he had objected at all. It is 
true he made an objection to one paſſage, which was in conſe- 
quence. altered, If he knew that any other parts of the contents 
were unttue, it was ungenerous not to inform me of them, but, 

on the contrary, to ſuffer me to expoſe myſelf by publiſhing 
falſchoods, 


8 ing, 


1 1 


ing; and that ſomething of that nature has ſub- 
ſiſted between BARON DiMs DALE and Dr. Walley 
for many years paſt, is too well known to a con- 
ſiderable al of the county of Hertford, to admit 
of denial 
Were other evidence, however, wanting, their 
not meeting as phyſicians is proof ſufficient. There 
is no other phyſician in that part of the country 
wherein they reſide ; there muſt therefore be ſome 
important reaſon for ſuch ſingular conduct. BA- 
RON DIMSDALE has owned that the refuſal to 
meet is on his part , and for the cauſe of that 
refuſal there ſeems to be only two ultimate alter- 
natives; a diſtruſt or diſapprobation of Dr. Walley's. 
medical abilities, or the exiſtence of a perſonal 
difference or diſlike. The firſt, allowing the com- 
petence of BARON DIMsDALE's judgment, is a 
ſuppoſition, which, from Dr. Walley's univerſal 
high character in the line of his profeſſion, will 
not be admitted. The ſecond therefore muſt be 
the fact, without BARON DIMSDALE can produce 
a third; and if he can, it is incumbent upon him 
to produce it. The ſtrength of this perſonal dif- 
like may perhaps be not unjuſtly eſtimated, by his 
refuſing to conſult with Dr. Walley when parti- 
cularly deſired by 2 family he had long known and re- 


It is well known that ſome years ago the abovementioned 
| ng 7" often met in public, without exchanging the uſual 
orms of ſalutation, or taking the leaſt notice of each other. About 
the ſame time an excellent epigram appeared in the public papers, 
which was generally attributed to Dr. Walley, and not diſavowed by 
him. Whatever provocation I may have received, I have no in- 
tention unneceſſarily to degrade Baron DiMs DALE 3 I therefore 
well not reprint this epigram 

+ See Rewiew p. 13. where he fays, on excuing mot be · 
cauſe I wiſhed to decline practice, * mover met the phyſician 


who attended, 
Helle, 
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ſpected, and encouraging that family to incur the 7 
traordinary trouble and expenſe of ſending t 
London for a man who had offended at his table re- 
ſpecting Omiah, and to whom he could not after- 
wards return a compliment, becauſe of the very 
flight acquaintance which ſubſiſted between them *. 
The charge of private animoſity, than which 
BAR DIMSDALE ſays, © no charge can be more 
SG grbundleſs,” ſeems pretty well eſtabliſhed by the 
above ; nor does there need any other explanation 
how I became apprized that ſuch animoſity exiſted. 
Were it neceſlary to ſay more, I could ſay that I 
had the knowledge of it from himſelf. When we 
were laſt together, he introduced the circumſtance 
of what I will not term, as I inadvertently termed 
it before, a diſpute, but a miſunderſtanding or va- 
riance, or ſomething to the ſame effect. In fact, 
he ſaid that Dr. Walley and himſelf never met as 
- phyſicians, but that they treated each other ig pub- 
lic with politeneſs. How far the indulgence of 
ſuch a private diſguſt as will notgpermit two phy- | 
ſicians to meet on conſultation, and the mainte- 
nance of an external civility at the ſame time, are 
compatible with a mind that does not conceal ill- 
vill under the maſk of friendſhip, and deſpiſes 
<<. no character ſo much as that which is diſtin- 
„ guiſhed by falſehood and hypocriſy 1 1 Re ta 
the read er to determine, 


> 


one man cannotknow another man's thoughts, but he may con- 
jecture what they might probably be, on ſuch and ſuch occaſions. In 
the preſent caſe, Baxon DIMSDALE might think in this manner — 
A conſultation muſt be had, and therefore, though I am not ve 
fond of Lettſom, yet I had rather he ſhould come to, conſu t 
with Walley, for I will 8 even that ä to conſulting; 
with Walley myſelf. 

f Review, p. 14. 1 


That 


„ Su-1 


That Dr. Walley would give BAROYW DiMs- 
DALE any aſſiſtance that he could give with pro- 
priety, from what I know of his candid and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, I can readily believe; but that 
BARON DIMSDALE would be, or at leaſt has been 
ready, to do Dr. Walley good offices; I muſt doubt, 
ſince his refuſing to meet him as a phyſician, far 
from being a good office, muſt be a real and exten- 
ſive injury *. 

BARON DiuspAEE- s obliging proffer of good 
offices to Dr. Walley, conſidering the general idea 
that has been long entertained, in Hertfordſhire, 
of the ſituation of theſe gentlemen, is really very 
extraordinary. But the paſt and the preſent are 
different things: BA RON DiMs DALE may now find 
it more convenient to be on good terms with Dr. 
Walley, and I ſhould not wonder to hear, that 
overtures were made to the latter for a recon- 
ciliation. Should this be the caſe, I doubt not but 
Dr. Walley would behave on the occaſion (as EF 
hope I ſhould in ſimilar circumſtances) with the 
ſpirit of a man, the politeneſs of a gentleman, and 
the forgiveneſs of a Chriſtian. 

Baron DIMSDALE thinks the reaſons I gave in 
my Obſervations, for chuſing to ſay little on the 
ſubject of Inoculation, when I was in his company 
in 1778, the moſt awkward ones he ever heard. 4” 
The redſon; for there was but one, was, that © Dr. 
« Watkinſon's oppoſition to his ſentiments was 
64 mentioned by him with ſuch evident diſpleaſure, 


8 * As Bax on DIMSDALE denies having any private animoſity with 
r. Walley; what can his refuſal to conſult with him be attributed 
to? The ARON, whoſe medical education was ſo much inferior 
to Dr. Walley's, will nat * preſume to decide upon the Doc- 
tor's medical abilities. | 
+ Review, p · 175 
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e that I ſhould have deemed it rudeneſs to have 
« told him in his own houſe, that 1 entertained 


„ the ſame opinions as his antagoniſt &. 


For my own part, I can ſee no awkhwardneſs in 
this reaſon. A perſon who neither was, nor wiſh- 
ed to be at variance with another, particularly 
one for whom he had a real regard, would ſurely 
not enlarge on a ſubje& obviouſly diſagreeable, 
eſpecially when enlargement was unneceſlary, and 
totally unlikely to produce any advantage. 

But BARON DIMS DALE denies, that the ſubj ect 


of Inoculation was then obviouſly diſagreeable to 


him, and even goes further, and © declares, upon 
&« his word , that Dr. Watkinſon's oppolition to 
« his ſentiments, was neither at that time, nor at 
“ any other, mentioned by him with diſpleaſure 5” 
and aſſerts that I had no reaſon to ſuppoſe a con- 


& yerſation on the ſubject would have been diſ- 


« agreeable to him.” This point, „in caſe 1 
te ſhould perſiſt in what I have aſſerted, he leaves 
c to be decided by the opinion of every individual 
& concerning our reſpective. veracities I.“ 

The attentive peruſer of the preceding pages, 
has poſſibly by this time fixed a ſtandard in his own 
mind for judging of the BA RON's veracity ; but 
putting his veracity and mine both out of the 
queſtion, there is a ſtrong preſumptive proof of 
the truth of my aſſertion: What is ſaid in print, 
will naturally be ſaid in converſation, from the ful- 


neſ of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh ; and for the 


manner in which the BARON has mentioned Dr. 
Watkinſon in Print, the reader is referred to his 


* Review, p. 16. 2 he „ 
+ Thid: p. 17, f Thi p. 17, 18. 
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Obſervations on Dr. Watkinſon's Examination x. The 
acrimonious language in which BARON DIMSDALE 
has ſpoken of the Society ſor General Inoculation, in 
his printed works, was alſo ſufficient reaſon, had 
I had no other, to ſuppole that converſation on the 
ſubject with one of its advocates, would not afford 
him much pleaſure. | 54 
He now charges me, in general terms, with ad- 
vancing, what he had before particularized, a 
number of what he calls unjuſt and uncharitable 
ſuſpicions, and ſome untruths. The readers of our 
controverſy, eſpecially thoſe who are beſt acquaint- 
ed with the neighbourhood of Hertford, may judge 
for themſelves, how far my ſuſpicions were un- 


natural or uncharitable; and of fabricating un- 


truths, I yet remain unconvicted. 
„ But ſeveral other complaints,” ſays BARON 
DIiMSDALE, have been made, that I have no- 
& thing to do with; ſuch as circulating ſevere 
cenſures on his conduct, &c. p. 6..and a num- 
e ber of unaccountable inſinuations from p. 28. to 
«© the end. | | : | 
O On theſe I ſhall only remark, that if he means 
“to inſinuate, that I have directly, or indirectly, 
„made any ſuch reflections, or have been con- 
„ cerned in propagating them, I muſt tell him it 
is abſolutely falſe; if others have done fo, he 


Lag 


* Dr. Sims, who innocently rectified ſome miſconſtructions re- 
ſpeCting the bills of mortality, without once mentioning the Ba- 
RON's name, as well as Dr. Watkinſon, comes in for a ſhare of the 
Bar oN's polite treatment, for he is very polite to all thoſe who 
have the effrontery to diſſent in opinion from him; he charges 
one or the other with ++ abſtruſe reaſoning ; parade of learning z 
* miſtaken aſſertions and delufive reaſoning ; compilers manage- 
«© ment; artfully availing; artifice ; delufve tables; ſophiſtry ;- 
** manceuvre; notorious falſity,” See p. 17. 19, 20, 21. 24. 33. 
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* ſhould call thoſe to account who have offended 
„if they are his own miſtaken apprehenſions, he 
© ought to be aſhamed of them *.“ 

If BARON DIMSDALE had nothing to do with 
theſe complaints, it may be properly aſked, for what 

purpoſe he mentioned them. The inſinuations, 
mentioned p. 6. of my Obſervations, reſpecting my 
meanneſs and preſumption, in pretending to an ac- 
quaintance when none ſubſiſted, were not miſtaken 
apprehenſions of mine, but well known realities, 
which I declared that I ſhould treat with deſerved 
contempt. That he was concerned directly, or 
indirectly, in making or propagating them, I ne- 
ver ſaid; and if any other perſon has faid fo, it 
may, for any thing I know to the contrary, be ab- 
ſolutcly falſe : but I hope he will not aſſert, that 
he himſelf has not obliquely accuſed me of ſuch 
meanneſs and preſumption in his printed Remarks. 

My number of inſinuations, as he calls them, 
p. 28. to the end, whether unaccountable or not 
was nothing more than a recapitulation, like his in 
p. 8. of his Review, of circumſtances previouſly ad- 

verted to. 

The Hare Inoculation is now called in queſtion ; 
and here 1 am charged with abſurdity for ſaying, 
that precautions or reſtrictions would have been 
abſurd in a place already full of contagion. Here, 
if my meaning has been miſtaken, I muſt beg leave 
to explain it. I meant then, that in a large town 
where the {ſmallpox raged with ſevere fatality, the 
acceſſion made to the general maſs of contagion, 
by the inoculation of one hundred perſons, muſt be 
ſo inconſiderable, that it would have been abſurd 
for thoſe who had not taken precautions before, to 


* Review, p. 19, 


have 
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have taken any on that occaſion. Precaution is a 
word of large comprehenſion, but ſome of its 
meanings, and thoſe perhaps of moſt importance in 


the caſe in queſtion, I ſpecified No perſons, I ſaid, 


as I was credibly informed, quitted the town, or 
confined themſelves to their 'honſes *. 

But the BARON declares, that © whatever I may 
have been credibly informed of, what he has 
written, he can ſafely aſſert of his own knowledge. 
Here, to preclude all advantage from ſubter- 
fuge or evaſion, it behoves me to ſee what he has 


written. In his Remarks, p. 13, he declares, that 


« this Inoculation was conducted exactly in the 
& ſame manner that he has recommended in his 
« writings ; and that ſuch as were unwilling to 
“ ſubmit to the operation, took all poſſible care to 
“avoid intercourſe with the infected.“ 

With regard to the matters of preparation, ope- 
ration, and management, the fact is readily admit- 
ted: the practitioners in his neighbourhood, as in 
many other places, are well acquainted with his 
mode of practice, and uſually adopt it. With regard 
to the matter of precaution, if he expects what he 
can fafely aſſert of his own knowledge ſhould be be- 
Heved, viz. that ſuch as were unwilling to ſubmit to 
the operation, took all po//zble care to avoid inter- 
courſe with the infected, he ſhould deſcend to parti- 
culars, and ſpecify the precautions that were taken. 
What he can ſafely aſſert of his own knowledge may, 
I believe, in part, be as ſafely denied. The objectors 
to the operation, he ſays, took all poſſible precau- 


tzons; now quitting the town was certainly a poſſible 


precaution, but on the ſtricteſt inquiry, I cannot find 
It was taken by any.one perſon during the Ware 
Inoculation. But that I might be perfectly 


* Ob ervations 28. 
| „ 4 clear,” 
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4 clear,” ſays the BARON, © in this point, the 
4 whole paragraph was ſhewn to the gentleman 
« who. inoculated and had the care of the people, 
&« before publication, and he approved of every 

“ part of it.” What a man could ſafely aſſert of 
his own knowledge, he had ſurely no occaſion to 
apply to another to be clear in; but waving this, 
it does not appear how the matter could be better 
aſcertained by that gentleman, than by any other 
inhabitant of Ware. His buſineſs was with his 
inoculated patients, not with thoſe who refuſed the 
operation ; he could have no right to impoſe re- 
ſtrictions on them, nor does there {ſeem any great 
probability of his interference eyen in adviſing them 
to uſe precautions. The whole matter muſt in- 
deed have been voluntary. Thoſe of the uninocu- 
lated who had a proper ſenſe of their danger and 
concern for their ſafety, would undoubtedly take 
what care they could during the prevalence of the 
natural diſeaſe, as well as during the proceſs of 
the artificial one: thoſe on the contrary Who were 
not terrified by a malignant diſeaſe, of which people 
were dying daily, would ſcarcely experience any 
terrors from the ſound of the word inoculation. 
The gentleman, however, -who. inoculated the 
Ware patients has been applied to by letter, and 
has obligingly communicated ſuch information as 
he was able to communicate. As has been hinted, 
his concern was not with the uninoculated, and 
therefore reſpecting them he can {ay no more, than 
that he does not recolle& ſeeing any of them 
abroad, but he knows nothing of their quitting 
the town, or taking.any other precautions. 

By other perſons I have been informed that they 
heard. not of any precautions at that period, and 
firmly believe that none exiſted ; and further, that 


Whenever the natural ſinallpox has prevailed in 
the 
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the town, the inhabitants have in general been re- 
markable for a more than common degree of care- 
leſsneſs in neglecting to ſhun the infection, or, in 
the vulgar phraſe, were noted for running one 
among another. A circumſtance which renders it 
very improbable that they ſhould pay regard to 
any prohibition or prohibitions in the caſe of an 
inoculation, had ſuch prohibitions or reſtrictions 
been really impoſed. 

The old ſtory of that moſt unlucky compli- 
mentary paragraph, which began the diſpute, is 
now once again revived. 

« 'To conclude : I believe the preſent occaſion 
« will ſufficiently ſhew the impropriety of intro- 
« ducing private character in the diſcuſſion of a 
« public queſtion. Indeed, where the name of a 
« gentleman of character is introduced, a reſpect- 
e ful epithet may be properly annexed, or {ome 
« ſhort tribute of gratitude paid, where a bene- 
« ficial correſpondence is noticed, and this ſeems 
« to me all that is proper; for whether I am en- 
« titled to the very flattering character the Doc- 
« tor once beſtowed on me, or deſerve the abuſe 
« he has now thought proper to load me with, 

. affords no ſort of ſtrength to the arguments for 
« or againſt the propriety of the practice of the 
« Society for General Inoculation. *” 

The BARON here ſeems to allow of the pro- 
cedure, which in other places he has fo ſeverely 
condemned ; he admits that a reſpectful epithet 
may be given : I gave him, by implication, the re- 
ſpectful epithets of a gentleman, and a ſkilful phy- 
ſician; but I did no more; I did not even credit 
him with benefits derived from his correſpondence, 
for I was not conſcious of deriving any. Whether 
he is entitled to what he calls the flattering cha- 

* Review, p. 20. 
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raters I have beſtowed on him, or deſerves what 
be terms the abuſe with which I have loaded him, 

certainly affords no ſtrength to the arguments for 
or againſt the practice of the Society, any further 
than, if the latter be the caſe, what is deducted 
from the importance of the opponent, may add to 
the reputation of the cauſe. To acquit myſelf, 
however, of inconſiſtency, in beſtowing the afore- 
faid flattering character, or impoſing the aforeſaid 
abuſe, I muſt remark, that when I praiſed; reſpect, 
and perhaps partiality, dictated my praiſe; 1 thought 
I knew the man; but in the ſpirit of conviction; 
I now own myſelf miſtaken. 

lt occurs to me, however, to mention, that 
the document concerning the behaviour of gen- 
« tlemen of the law, which the Doctor thought 
« unneceſlary, appears to me now to have been 
more neceflary than I was then aware; and I 
mean ſo far to obſerve it on my own part, as to pay 
% all due and impartial attention to whatever Dr. 
Lettſom may favour the public with, either on 
« ſmallpox, or any other branch of medicine, and 
“ ſhall think myſelf obliged to him for any uſeful 

« publication *.“ 

The above document may, indeed, now appear 
more neceſſary than the BARON was aware of. — 
If it had appeared as neceſſary when he wrote the 
diſclaiming paragraph in his Remarks +, a contro- 
verſy might have been prevented, in which it will 
probably be thought he has obtained no honour. I 
am, however, obliged to him for that impartial 
attention, which he declares he will pay to any 
publication of mine on Smallpox, or any other 
branch of Medicine. I think I may venture to 
ſay, notwithſtanding all that has paſſed, he ſhall 

* Review, p. 20, 112. + Pages 15, 16. 
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not find nie behind hand with him in courteſy in 
that, or on proper conceſſions in any other reſpect. 
I hope ever to contend with ſpirit, and forgive 
with readineſs. . 1 . 
The BARON, in the concluſion of his Review, 

profeſſes a tender regard for the poor; but it 
ſhould be eonſidered how far his practice corre- 
ſponds with his profeſſions. This tender regard is 
ſurely not evinced; by endeavouring to. deprive 
them of a benefit, which he himſelf is every day 
conferring on the rich ; nor can he ſincerely think 
that the inoculation of the former is more likely to 
extend contagion, than the inoculation of the latter. 
He ſurely will not aſſert, that the danger of com- 
munication is as the inverſe of the price paid for 
the operation ; that an inoculated pauper is a very 
hazardous object to the community; that, when 
five guineas are given, the hazard is diminiſhed, 
that ten will reduce it yet more, and that by fifty 
it will be totally annihilated. 


 — Hethinks the practice of the Society is big with 


miſchief, and that it tends to continue and ſpread 
the diſeaſe univerſally &. In ſupport of this opi- 
nion he ſays, he has publiſhed his reaſons, and they 
remain unanſwered. Perhaps he has not ſeen a 
pamphlet lately publiſhed , in which moſt of his 
objections are fully conſidered and obviated. I 
may now inform him, that notice will alſo ſoon be 
taken of his arguments, by his original opponent, 
the ingenious Dr. Watkinſon. | 


Remarks, p. 212. EO Tn: 2200 974 
.Intitled, 4 Letter to J. C. Lettſom, M. D. &c. occafioned 

by ms 2 ＋ on Dr. Lettſom's Letter, &c. 
vo, Murray. the li pieces on the ſame ſubject 


— Nothing 
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Nothing now remains for at but the 
Bakon's ve extraordinary note at the conclu- 


ſion of his Review. 


'« P. 28. I. 5. Dr. Lettſom ſays Some kive 
« imagined, that my waiting on Dr. Walley this 
« afternoon, was a circumſtance that deprived me 
of his good opinion.” And in note, p. 29. Some 
« of my friends have ſuggeſted, that in ſpite of all 
« appearances, my being an active member of the 
« Society for General Inoculation, rendered me 
« ſecretly diſagreeable to the Baron. 

„ Now I ſhall be extremely obliged to Dr. Lett- 
« ſom, if he will inform me of the names of theſe 
“ friends, to whom I am obliged for theſe ſug- 
« geſtions.” 

To this I ſhall only Ni that theſe imagina- 
. and ſuggeſtions, were the imaginations and 

ggeſtions of real perſons; but whatever obliga- 
| a it might confer on Ba xoN DiMsDAL&s, I do 
not think myſelf at liberty to diſcloſe the names of 
my friends, who, when they gave me an opinion, 
had undoubtedly their reaſons for giving it. What- 
ever may be the caſe with him, I have no wiſh 
that this diſagreeable controverly ſhould extend 
* ourſelves. 
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AP PEN DI X. 
1 the 6th page of BARON DiMsDALE's Review, 

he charges me with (collecting many anecdotes 
of Omiah, and without the leaſt apology, fur- 
„ niſhing a monthly publication * with a long let- 
« ter, reciting the converſation that had paſſed at 
« his table,” Of this letter the following is a 
copy, extracted from the London Magazine for 1774. 
When the reader conſiders that this relation was 
communicated ſoon after Omiah's arrival, he will 
make allowances for any hiſtorical inaccuracies. 


Genuine Account of Omiah, a Native of Ota- 
eite, a new diſcovered Iſland in the South 
Seas, lately brought over to England by Capt. 
Fourneaux, F | 


AS your uſeful miſcellany is read by many per- 
ſens of curioſity and taſte, I ſhall take the 
hberty of acquainting you with the reſult of a 


* Monthly Ledger, vol. 2. p. 18. Annual Regifter, I 774. 
And likewiſe in the London Magazine, which containing the 
fulleſt relation, has induced me to prefer it, | ; 
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viſit I paid to a friend of mine at Hertford, at 
Whoſe houſe I dined in company with Omiah. 

I am five feet ten inches and a half high, and 
the firſt time I was introduced into Omiah's com- 

by his. interpreter, Mr. Andrews *, I took 

an opportunity of meaſuring - in height with this 
Polite ſtranger. This freedom pleaſed Omiah 
much, as- does every. circumſtance in which he 
can 5 Hg with a perſon either in converſation 
or in action. He is ahout half an inch under my 
ſize, but rather luſty, and ſtrong. made, though 
not in the leaſt heayy. His complexion much re- 
ſembles that of an European accuſtomed to hot 
climates ;, his features are regular, and. agreeablo 
by a ſmile, which the pleaſures he enjoys ſeem, to 
produce. His hair is jet black, ſhining and ſtrong, 
and clubbed behind, nac he came over; he was 
dreſſed in a reddiſh- brown coat and breeches, with 
2 white waiſtcoat, made in the Engliſh taſte, in 
which he appeared perfectly eaſy. His hands are 
tatuowed, according to the mode in his nati 
country: it is uſual there to mark the right band 
in a particular manner, upon occaſion of taking a. 
wife; and Omiah, whom I imagine to be about 

eighteen years old, has been honoured with eig 
or ten ſets of theſe marks, having already ha 
as many wives. He is alſo marked, or tataowed, in 
Dome other parts; but they are hidden by his 
_ clothes. | 

I aw him at Baron Dimſdale's, at whoſe houſs 
T had the pleaſure of dining with him, he being 
then at Hertford, under preparation previous to 
inoculation for the ſmallpox, and which he hath: 
ſince iafely paſſed throu gh. 


2 * This genrlemanmagths Res Gir. Feet, 
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In company he is eaſy and polite, and behaves fo 
=" at table; handles his knife and fork very well, and 
conducts himſelf in every reſpect with great de - 
cency, cleanlineſs, and void of any awkwaxdneſs. 
As he was confined to a certain regimen, he ate 
only of pudding, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
though he. is fond of meat, and particularly of 
ham ; but, with regard to quantity, he is very ab- 
| lemious.. 

Omiah is ſo far from ſhewing ſuch marks of 
{mplicity and ignorance, as have been mentioned 
in the different accounts of him, (publiſhed in the 
newſpapers) that his deportment is genteel, and 
— o much that of well-bred people here, 
as to make it appear very extraordinary to thoſe 
who know how little a time it is ſince he left the 
South-ſea Iſlands, where the manners are ſo to- 
tally different from thoſe of the poliſhed people in 
Europe. 

A few common expreſſions he pronounces with 
fluency, ſuch as, How do you do?“ & *. As 
"the whole language of an Otaheitan, which is the 
fame as that of the natives of Ulateah, does not 
exceed a thouſand words, he is extremely at a loſs 
for terms to expreſs the new ideas he has acquired, 
and objects he has ſeen in this country. As thoſe 
ſouthern people have only three quadrupeds, the 
dog, the rat, and the hog +, he has no term for 
deſcribing a horſe, but by that of (a great hog; 
that carries people ;” Or a cow, by that of 2 
great hog that gives milk,” &c. | 


* When preſented to the king, it was in theſe words Omiah, 
ſaluted him. | 
+ Does not this circumſtance evince, that theſe iflands were 


* and furniſhed with their ſtock of animals * ſome veſſel 
ormerly wrecked upon * coaſts, 
The 


1 


The fruits in theſe ſouthern iſlands are almoſt 
City" limited in number; and nothing affords 
Omiah more amuſement than a garden, and the 
fruit on the trees againſt the walls. The plants 
and ſlirubberies for ornament, he ſays, he Would 
take away, and replace then with others that bear 
n to cat. 

When he firſt ſaw. a houſe, it was matter of 
aſtoniſhment, as it. muſt naturally prove to a perſon 
who had never ſeen any thing but ſheds, and low | 
covered rooms. 'Carriages drawn by horſes were 
alſo wonderful to him once; but now he ſees them 
without any marks of ſurpriſe. 

In the ſouthern iſles abovementioned, no perſon 
is buried, but laid to rot above ground in a Morai. 
'The other day, Omiah was at a funeral at Hert- 
ford; but he was incapable of ſeeing it finiſhed : 
he wept upon the occaſion, and went from ſo pain- 
ful a ſcene. When he firſt ſaw the churchyard at 
| Hertford, and was told that people were buried 
in it, he aſked if all the people buried there had 
died by inoculation. | 
He evidently has an affable, as well as a tender 
diſpoſition ; he poſſeſſes likewiſe much diſcernment 
and quickneſs. | A mark of ſenſibility he ſhewed 
very lately. He was obſerving ſome anglers fiſhing 
near Hertford, and was pleaſed to learn in what 
manner they were employed; but, when he ſaw 
the hooks 'baited with a live worm, he 9 
away to avoid a ſight ſo diſagreeable, and declare 
his antipathy to eat any fiſh taken by ſo cruel a 
method. An inſtance of his diſcernment and quick- 
neſs he exhibited when he was introduced to the 
Ducheſs-of Glouceſter, previous to' his going to 
Hertford. -- The Ducheſs not being prepared with 
a vo proper for Omiah, it occurred to her, 

that, 
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that a pocket handkerchief, embelliſhed with her 
coronet, might be acceptable to him : it was pre- 
ſented to him: Omiah immediately kiſſed the co- 
ronet, and made a moſt complaiſant bow to the 
Ducheſs. As this mark of his attention, politeneſs, 
and quickneſs, was unexpected, it gained him the 
good graces of all preſent. 
Similar to this, Omiah diſtinguiſhed himſelf when 
he was introduced ,to Lard Sandwich. He firſt 
pointed to the butler, and f{aid, «© He was king of 
the bottles;” that Capt. Fourneaux © was king of 
the ſhip;” but Lord Sandwich © was king of all 
« the ſhips.” T 

I mentioned that he had ſeveral wives; ſome of 
which, however, he relinquiſhed on account of 
their ſterility. Some he {till retains ; but he in- 
timated, when I inquired of him about the ſub- 
ject, that although he was happy in England, yet 
he ſhould certainly be happier had he a wife in this 
country alſo. Capt. Fourneaux took up Omiah from 
| Ulateah ; but his father, who is a man of very 
great conſequence, owns large poſſeſſions in Ota- 
heite, as well as in that iſland, and Omiah was 
born at Otaheite, where he had ſeen Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander, and knew them again when he arrived 
here. He was deſigned for the prieſthood ; and 
his friends, who entertained the higheſt eſteem for 
him, uſed every argument they could ſuggeſt againſt 
his venturing with Capt. Fourneaux : they ob- 
ſerved, that none of their friends had ever been 
brought back—that they had certainly been killed 
and eaten *; in which they were confirmed by 

ſeeing 


ft is a melancholy fact, that cannibals exiſt. When Cap- 
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ſeeing ſome ſalted beef on board the Engliſh ſhips; 
for, as theſe natives had never ſeen any quadru- 
s, except thoſe I have enumerated, they were 
perſuaded the ſalted meat could not be any of them, 
and therefore muſt have been human. They ſaid 
Hkewiſe, that theſe ſhips failed from place to place, 
and thus the failors ſupported themſelves among 
the iſlands, for that they had not any home of their 
own. But all theſe tremendous ſuggeſtions had ns 
effect upon Omiah; he was reſolved to die, or 
know the truth for himſelf. Rs | 
Perhaps, if the hiſtory of his countrymen be con- 
ſidered, the doubts that muſt naturally be preſented 
to him, and the circumſtances of his independence; 
family, and popularity; there is not in any hiſtory 
of the world a much greater. inſtance of reſolution, 
| Intrepidity, and curioſity, if a parallel, to what 

Omiah has eyinced. 2 


5 London, Aug. „ 1 | APTREXI4A. 


Let the reader now judge how mich of & the 
c converſation that aſſed at the table of Ba RON 
« D1MSDALE, when Omiah and myſelf were pre- 
& ſent,” has been recited in the preceding letter. 


ftraits, which divides this country into two iſlands, a boat was 
' manned with eleven men, armed by Capt. Fourneaux's veſſel, 
who were ſent on ftiore ; but they never returned. The next 
day another boat was manned, and at a cave near theſe ſtraits they 
found ſome of the limbs, ſhoes, and heads of ſome of their mur- 
dered and eaten fellow-ſeamen ; but they could never diſcover 
the boat. This ſo enraged the ſurvivors, that they fired upon a 
455 number of natives gathered on the ſhore, and killed about 
teen r 


before the reſt diſperſed. 


With 
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With all the improvements which have of late 
been introduced in the management of the ſmall- 
pox, .it is a melancholy truth, that this diſeaſe ſtill 
continues to be one of the moſt fatal fcourges of 
the human race; not leſs than fifty perſons have 
been carried off by it, in the metropolis, every 
week for ſame months paſt. If, by the united aid 
of the Faculty, ſome new lights may be thrown 
upon the difeaſe, with reſpect to either its pre> 
vention or cure, I fhall think myſelf amply com- 
penſated for the trouble I have taken in circulating 
the following letter, which I ſhall inſert with a 


3 view of promoting theſe important deſigns. - * 


WIEN it is "conſidered that the ſmallpox is 
| one of the chief cauſes of depopulation, and 
that, in London alone, one hundred and ſeven 
thouſand one hundred and fifty perſons have been 
carried off by it within the laſt fifty years; Inocula- 
tion ſeems to have been providentially introduced, to 
diſarm the natural diſeaſe of its malignant power 
—to promote the increaſe of mankind, ſecure the 
preſervation of individuals, and leſſen the ſum of 
human miſery. ; 

When it is further conſidered, that ſcarcely one 
in five hundred die in the Inoculated Smallpox, we 

cannot but lament over the loſs of thoſe one hun- 
dred and ſeven thouſand one hundred and fifty 
victims, moſt of whom might have been redeemed 
from the grave, and, by the probable increaſe of 
their offspring, have made an immenſe addition to' 
the ſtrength of the ſtate. _ ty 

The means of counteracting the ravages of this 
fatal diſtemper by Inoculation, have been very ge- 
8 F nerally 
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; N embraced by the higher claſſes of people 
in this nation; but, to a very uſeful, and the 
moſt. numerous part 'of the community, the ad- 
vantages reſulting from it have hitherto in great 
meaſure been loſt; either from the confined cir- 
cumſtances of the poor, or from their prejudices 
againſt ſo extraordinary an innovation in practice. 

At length, however, examples of the dreadful 
effects of the natural, and the wonderful ſucceſs of 
the artificial diſeaſe, have overcome : theſe ill- 
founded prejudices, and nothing ſeemed wanting, 
to enable the poor to reap the benefit of this prac- 
tice, but an eſtabliſhment ſuited to their condition 
and circumſtances. 

In London alone upwards of ten thouſand chil- 

dren annually die under ſeven years of age, a great 
part of whom fall victims to the natural ſmallpox; 
but, till very lately, the poor had no means of 
avoiding this diſeaſe by Inoculation, as no inſtitu- 
tion for that purpoſe exiſted here till the year 1775, 
when the Society for General Inoculation of the 
Poor was firſt eſtabliſhed. 

To humane and benevolent minds, it muſt have 
afforded a high degree of pleaſure, to ſee ſuch 
ample means extended for ſaving the offspring of 
the poor ; and that their avidity to embrace this 
falutary practice was exceeded only by the ſucceſs , 
of it: for hitherto not a ſingle unfavourable event 
has taken place; nor has any inſtance occurred to 
the medical practitioners engaged in this inſtitu- 
tion, to prove that the infection has been propa- 
gated from an inoculated patient. 

But though ſucceſ has thus removed the pre- 
judices of the lower claſs of people, and increaſed 


their defire for Inoculation, there are, however, 
indivi- | 
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individuals, whoſe oppoſition to ſo benevolent an 
inſtitution has been proportionally augmented; and 
much labour has been employed to prove, that 
whilſt the Inoculation of the rich at their own 
houſes, is a laudable practice, it is highly injurious 
to the community, when introduced among the . 
poor. The poor, however, though ſlow in ad- 
mitting new improvements, are not ſoon to be 
reaſoned out of ſelf-evident facts; and their willing- 
neſs to try Inoculation, continues to augment with. 
the ſucceſs of the practice. 

Poſitions, however, though ever ſo repugnant 
to experience, when advanced by perſons of ac- 
knowledged ability in their profeſſion, will have 
ſome influence on thoſe individuals, from whoſe 
approbation and bounty every uſeful inſtitution 
muſt derive its ſtability. It, therefore, behoves 
every friend of the poor, to oppoſe facts to bare 
aſſertions, when the intereſts of ſo uſeful a part of 
the community are in danger of being eſſentially 
injured. 

Hence it is that this appeal is made to the Fa- 
culty, and other perſons acquainted with the com- 
parative effects of the natural and artificial diſeaſe, 
in hopes of acquiring ſuch further information, as 
may more fully aſcertain the ſum of good and 
evil conſequent on each; and they are reſpectively 
requeſted to anſwer as many of the following que- 
ries as come within the compaſs of their perſonal 
experience. 


I. At what periods of time is the natural Small- 
pox moſt prevalent or fatal! 


F 2 ab: 
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II. In thoſe places, where the Smallpox appears 
at certain intervals, has Inoculation been 
known to rs es the diſeaſe eng ſuch 
intervals? 


III. What diſtempers appear to have been the 
cConſequences of the natural, and what of 
the artificial Smallpox ? 


IV. After the natural diſeaſe has broke out in 
any particular diſtrict or quarter of a town, 
has the practice of Inoculation appeared to 
ſtop the progres of the infection, or has it 
accelerated it? 


V. Has Incculplion been practiſed in any parti- 
cular diſtri or quarter of a town, without 
extending the infection to other parts ? 


VI. At what period of life are people moſt likely 
to paſs through Inoculation with the leaſt ' 
hazard, and at what ſeaſons of the year is the 
practice moſt ſucceſsful ? 


VII. After the infection of the Smallpox has been 


received, can its operation be deſtroyed by 
Inoculation? 


. upon theſe ſubjects, or of facts 
in general, which tend to throw a light upon the 
natural or artificial diſcaſc, mult greatly conduce 
to improvement in this department of medicine; 
and as it is propoſed to reduce them into one general 
hiſtory, now preparing for the preſs, the favours 
of correſpondents, will then, with their permiſſion, 
pe particularly „ by the AUT mw 
tep 
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After inſerting the foregoing letter, I cannot 
avoid acknowledging the ſatisfaction I have expe- 
rienced in the correſpondence of many ingenious 
and reſpectable gentlemen, upon the ' preſent ſub- 
ject; and aſſuring them, that as ſoon as my pub- 
lication upon it comes from the preſs, it ſhall-be 
immediately ſent to them, or left for them at their 
Bookſellers in 2 
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7 he following Pamphlets, relative to the principal 
Subject of the preſent e have been 
Ser 2 Med. ; 


Tuo UGH'T'S on General and Partial Ino- 

culations. By the, Honourable Baron Tho- 
mas Dimſdale, firſt Phyſician and actual Counſellor. 
of State to her Imperial Majeſty the Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias, and F. R. S. Octavo, London, 
1776. P. p. 70. Price 18. 6 d. 


An Examination of a Charge brought againſt 


Inoculation by De Haen, Raſt, Dimſdale, and other 


Writers. Octavo, London, 1776. T. Vp * Price 1 8. 


Buy John Watkinſon, M. D. 


Obſervations on the Wen dn Aten to the Plan of 
the Diſpenſary for General Inoculation, with Re- 
marks on a Pamphlet, intitled, An Examination of 


4 a Charge, &c.” Octavo, London, 177 8. P. p. 136. 


Price 18. 6d. By the Honourable Baron T. Dimſ- 


dale, firſt Phyſician, &c. 


A Letter to Sir Robert Barker, and George 
Stacpoole, Eſq; upon General Inoculation. Quar- 
to, London, 1778. P. p. 13. Price 6 d. By J. C. 
Lettſom, M. D. F. R. S. and S. A. &c. = 


Remarks on a Letter to Sir Robert Barker, &c. 
Octavo, London, 1779. P. p. 16. Price 6d. By 
the Honourable Baron T. Dimſdale, &c. 


Obſervations on Baron Dimſdale's Remarks on 


Dr. Lettſom's Letter. Octavo, London, 1779. 


= p. 32. Price 6 d. By J- C. Lettſom, M. D. &c. 


A Letter 
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X Letter to J. C. Lettſom, M. D. &c. occaſioned 
by Baron Dimſdale's Remarks on Dr. Lettſom's 


Letter, &c. upon General Inoculation. - Octavo, 
London, 1779. P. p. 39. Price 18. By an unin- 
tereſted Spectator of the Controverſy between 
Baron Dimſdale and Dr. Watkinſon. on the above- 


mentioned Subject. 3 


A Review of Dr. Lettſom” 8 * on 5 


ron Dimſdale's Remarks reſpecting Dr. Lettſom s 
Letter on General Inoculation. Octavo, London, 
1779. P. p. 21. By the Honourable Baron T. Dimf- 


dale. 


An anſwer to Baron Dimſdale's ins &c. 
Octavo, London. P. p. 48. By J. C. Lettſom, M. D. 
&c. Price 1s. 


Alſo lately publiſhed, written by Dr. Lerrsow ; 
and ſold by C. Dilly, in the Poultry; and 
H. Payne, Pall-Mall. 


REFLECTIONS on the general Treatment and 
Cure of Fevers. Octavo, 1772. Price 25. 
The ſecond Edition i in Preſs. | 


The Natural Hiſtory of the Tea-tree, with Ob- 


ſervations on the Medical Qualities of Tea, and 


effects of Tea-drinking. uarto, 1772. Price 48s. 
| The ſecond Edition in Pr | 


The Naturaliſt's and Traveller's Cn 2 
containing Inſtructions for collecting and preſerving 
Objects of Natural Hiſtory. Octavo, 1774. The 
ſecond Edition. Price 2 8. 6 d. 

Medical 


. 


- Medical Memoirs of the General Diſpenfary in 
12 Octavo, 2774 * * The ſecond 
ow in ken, 
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ae Soo. He 1775. Price 18. d. 


55 Obſervations preparatory to the uſe of Dr. Mayer. 
back's: Medicines. Octava, 1776. The ſecond 
Edition, with an engraying. of the eee 
8 Price 3 8. d. 52 Wes WIELLEE 
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Hiſtory of che U ſelgin of * Medicine; - "und uf the 
«= of Phyſic prior to the Trojan War. An Ora- 
— delivered before the Medical Society of Lon- 
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Obſervations on tut opoſed for eſtabliſh⸗ 

ing a Diſpenſary/and e "wa with Formulæ 

Pr Pauperibus 8 accommo—- 
_ date. Octavo, 7. Erice sse 
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